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and of the many seals left of her labors. Yea, 
some of our dear young friends were as very seals 
themselves, &c. I felt as though I could almost 
exclaim, how just, how true! 

Thomas followed with: “Daughters of Jeru- 
salem weep not for me,” &c. This, too, was a 
just and true testimony. Few, I thought, so early 
in life, could have had such testimonies borne 
over them. Truly I said in my heart, “ wisdom 
isthe gray hair, and an unspotted life is old age.” 
And, “Let me die the death of the righteous,” 


as before him innocency was found in me; and 
also before thee, O king, have I done no hurt.” 
I also spoke of the favor it was to keep a con- 
science void of offence toward God and toward 
man. I desire to know this state for myself; so 
that while preaching to others I may not become 
a castaway. 

9th. At our afternoon meeting we had the 
company of several dear concerned Friends. 
Among them were Elizabeth Stroud and E. 
Passmore, who are now engaged visiting meet- 











and Samuel and Morris Cope: at the sight of 
whom, my spirit was cheered, as with such 
helpers, I could not avoid hoping that the will, 
as to my part, would be accepted. On gather- 
ing into silence, I was favored to feel quiet; yea, 
a quietness not of my own. Oh how precious it 
was! Like Peter, formerly, I wanted “to taber- 
nacle here.” But soon my own exercise for re- 
ligious labor continued so, I could not put it 
from me. Morris Cope early spoke, though it 
seemed in unison with my feelings, yet this little 
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© a little confidence seemed to spring up in my 





my eye was unto the Lord for help; that He! adopt the language of good old Simeon, “ Lord, 
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now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace,” &c. 
After Samuel was through, dear William fol- 
lowed: “Obedience is better than sacrifice, and 
to hearken than the fat of rams ;” from which he 
spoke powerfully. While I feel I have abundant 
cause to thank God and take courage, may it be 
in all humility and fear. Oh there is so much 
in me to be brought down and kept down, that I 
tremble when any little favor is shown ; lest I say, 
“Mine own arm hath done this.” Oh preserve 
me from taking up a rest here, and from every 
thing that exalteth itself. 

20th. [In allusion to a funeral she had at- 
tended at this date, A. W. H. thus comments 
upon the solemn realities of death:] As this is a 
debt we shall all have to pay sooner or later, 
how have I desired, that this loud call may 
awaken some of us to more diligence; that we 
may be concerned so to live, that we will not 
fear to die. Renewed desires have been raised 
for myself, that I may be kept and preserved on 
every hand; that by a careful, consistent, upright 
walking, I may show forth a good conversation 
in Christ; and thus be inviting others to come, 
taste and see, that the Lord is good, and a rich 
rewarder of all who diligently seek Him. 

25th. Through unwatchfulness last evening, 
in talking about things I ought not, I lay down 
in shame, and confusion covered me. I make 
this little note, that it may be to me a watch- 
word in future. I have looked again with sor- 
sow, this morning, on Him whom I have pierced. 
Forgive the iniquity of thy servant, and strength- 
en, O Heavenly Father! to be more careful and 
watchful in future. When led to reflect on our 
dependent condition, and that through the Lord 
alone we live, move and have our being, how 
necessary it seems that we be found living unto 
Him, who could as in a moment cast us into 
Let a sense and knowledge of this 


perdition. 
keep me in the way I should go. 
(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Wanderings in China—No., 3. 
(Continued from page 299). 

In the last [spring of 1879] few days I have 
been greatly interested by a glimpse of the work- 
ing of the American Medical Mission among the 
women of Foo-Chow. It has always seemed to 
me that of the various means whereby the Red 
Barbarians strive to bridge over the chasm 
which separates them from the Chinese popula- 
tion, none is so full of promise of ever-increasing 
usefulness as this Mission, which so unmistakably 
proves to the people the kindly intentions of 
those who devote their lives to this labor of love. 

But I had not before fully realized how very 
important a part in this good work must of ne- 
cessity be performed by women, as they alone 
can be admitted to the sick-room of their Chi- 
nese sisters. 

Not having heard much on this subject, I con- 
fess to having been slightly astonished one morn- 
ing when, hearing that Dr. Trask and Dr. Sparr 
had come by invitation to breakfast, I found 
that these professional titles described two pleas- 
ant, kindly American ladies, one being a bright 

oung woman barely twenty-five years of age! 
Vith true kindness to the stranger, they had 
brought me a lovely and most fragrant branch 
of the richest pumelo (which is a kind of very 
large orange blossom) as a specimen of Foo- 
Chow cultivation. 

Within the last few months the senior doctor 
has had to perform about sixty surgical opera- 
tions, some of which have been very difficult 
cases, She invited us to go and see the said 


hospital, which is a large, clean, airy room, 
where every possible care is taken for the com- 
fort of the inmates. I was much struck by the 
bright intelligent faces of some of these, albeit 
worn with suffering ; all seemed so truly grateful 
for the loving care bestowed on them. 

Of the medicines administered by the Chinese 
doctors, we formed some notion on being in- 
formed that one of the industries of the Foo- 
Chow beggars is the rearing of snakes, which 
are purchased by the druggists and boiled down 
for medicinal use, just as in the old Gaelic 
legends! Snake wine (which is a preparation of 
wine and water in which snakes have been boiled 
to a jelly) is deemed a famous febrifuge; snake’s 
flesh is also considered excellent diet for in- 
yvalids. The snake is treated as we treat eels; 
its head is cut off, and its skin removed. The 
flesh is then fried or boiled, but instead of being 
eaten plain, it must be mixed with minced 
chicken. 

Here and there, among the numerous odd 
varieties of street-stall, we see a quack doctor, 
who, seated beneath a great umbrella, offers in- 
fallible remedies for every evil that flesh is heir 
to. He deals largely in acupuncture and cup- 
ping with wooden cups. As regards internal 
medicines, he proves his stores genuine by dis- 
playing the skulls, paws, horns, skins, and skele- 
tons of divers animals—such as bears, bats, croco- 
diles, tigers, bits of bark and roots, bunches of 
herbs, &e. 

But of course there are some genuine medi- 
cines in use. Foremost among these is a tonic 
of the nature of gentian root, to which almost 
supernatural virtues are attributed. This is the 
famous ginseng, which is the dried root of a wild 
herb, the Panax quinquefolia, of which consider- 
able quantities are imported from Corea, Tartary, 
and the United States, but that which is found 
in the Chinese Empire is the most highly prized 
of all. It is an imperial monopoly, and is sold 
to the ginseng dealers for its weight in gold. 

But to counterbalance one real tonic, the 
Celestials have a score of eccentric medicines. 
Thus in a list of 78 animal, 50 mineral, and 314 
vegetable medicines enumerated in one of the 
standard Chinese medical works translated by 
Dr. Hobson, of the London Medical Mission, I 
find such curious items as “dried red-spotted 
lizard, silk worm moth, parasite of mulberry- 
trees, asses’ glue, tops of hartshorn, birds’ nests, 
beef and mutton, black-lead, white-lead, stalac- 
tite, asbestos, tortoise-shell, human milk, stags’ 
horns and bones, dogs’ flesh, and ferns,” all re- 
commended as tonics. Burnt straw, oyster-shell, 
gold and silver leaf, iron filings, and the bones 
and tusks of dragons are stated to be astringent. 

In truth the Chinese have little sympathy 
with bodily anguish, and are by no means sure 
how far the care of such sufferers, and the en- 
deavor to alleviate their pain, may be pleasing 
to the gods, or accounted an act of merit. For, 
like the Jews, who asked, “ Did this man sin, or 
his parents, that he was born blind?” they look 
upon all grievous bodily or mental affliction as 
the just punishment of some heinous offence com- 
mitted in a previous state of existence. 

So even blindness, which is fearfully common, 
receives small meed of pity. There is, indeed, 
an asylum provided for a certain number of suf- 
ferers, but the dole of food which accompanies 
the right to a wretched roof is so very small, that 
it is absolutely necessary to supplement it by 
begging ; consequently, the inmates go about in 
companies of about half-a-dozen, walking single 
file, each man guided by the man in front of 
him, while the leader feels his way along the 


street with his stick. It is a most literal cage of 
the blind leading the blind. 

As regards the healing of the sick, super. 
natural aid is often sought in preference to aq. 
ministering drugs, especially at the time of the 
feast of the nativity of the God Shing Won 
which is celebrated at midnight. Kind relations 
bring the garments of their sick friends to be 
stamped with the great seal of the god—who, by 
the way, has two seals, one of copper and one of 
jade, and a price is charged for an impression of 
the jade seal. The raiment thus consecrated jg 
carried back to the sick, who being therein 
clothed, and endowed with great faith, some. 
times do recover! 

Somewhat akin to this, is the only recognized 
cure for carpenters who are afflicted with ulcer, 
Within the walls of a monastery in Canton stands 
the venerable Flowery Pagoda, which was built 
in the sixth century by Loo Pan, the great archi- 
tect of the era. After death he was deified, and ig 
now worshipped by all devout carpenters. When 
suffering from ulcers they visit his pagoda, pick 
out a morsel of ancient cement from between the 
bricks, powder it and swallow it, with a large 
admixture of faith !* 

It appears, then, that, however well meant, 
the native dispensary cannot be regarded asa 
very valuable institution! As to other forms of 
Chinese charity, I hear of clothing clubs, soup 
kitchens, distributions of rice, and caldrons of 
tea bestowed gratis on all thirsty souls; but the 
most characteristic form of benevolence consists 
in presenting coffins to the temples, to be awarded 
by the priests to the most deserving poor. This 
last is a very favorite way of accumulating merit, 
and is one which is immensely appreciated, a 
there is an assured respectability in the posses 
sion of a good coffin. 

C. F. Cummings speaks very favorably of the 
sincerity and earnestness of many of the Chinese 
converts to Christianity ; and relates the story of 
one who went about from village to vil 
preaching the gospel. At various places he was 
stoned, and finally was arrested and thrown into 
the common prison on some totally false charge, 
for which, nevertheless, he was condemned to 
receive seven hundred lashes with a triple leather 
thong, making the punishment equal to over two 
thousand cuts. Being so lacerated as to be ir 
capable of walking, he was carried back to Foe 
Chow, where a foreign physician stated that # 
severe a case of scourging had never come to his 
knowledge. But though in such intense agony 
that he could not repress his groans, he nevet 
ceased to plead with all around him to turnto 
the Saviour, who could give the soul such per 
fect peace, though the body was racked with 
pain. 

As soon as he was able to walk, he resumed 
his preaching work on the identical round where 
he had been so cruelly persecuted ; and so greatly 
has his word been blessed, that ere many month 
had elapsed, four hundred of his countryme 
looked upon him, as the instrument of their cot 
version. 

The liberality of the native Christians has be 
come proverbial among their heathen brethres. 
Thus in the case of one of the recent converts 


* How strangely the superstitions of East and Wet 
correspond! In the autumn of 1885, the daily pape® 
record how at the Chapel of Knock in Ireland, said 
have been recently honored by an apparition of 
Blessed Virgin, and now a favorite place of pilgrimags, 
thousands of devotees are picking out fragments 
cement from the chapel wall, which cement being ® 
duced to powder and swallowed medicinally, is cred! 
with many miraculous cures ! 
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Peking, who for conscience’ sake had given up 
alucrative post in connection with a Buddhist 
temple, fur three years he continued in extreme 
nury, gaining a scanty living as a cobbler. At 
ast, much to his surprise, and without any solici- 
tation on his part, he was appointed paymaster 
to his “banner,” a post which, in the hands of a 
Chinaman of average honesty, proves highly 
lucrative, owing to sundry customary perquisites 
squeezed off the pay of the bannermen. When 
to their amazement they not only received their 
ay in full, without deduction, but were actually 
credited with some gain on the exchange, some 
set him down as a fool, but others maintained 
that “certainly he must belong to the religion of 
Jesus.” He had not then openly professed his 
faith, but such generosity was deemed conclusive 


evidence. 
(To be continued.) 


For ‘“‘ The Friend.”’ 


The subject of settled pastors among Friends 
having claimed the attention of the Society in 
different portions of the land, I feel like adding 
my views along with others in protest against a 
course which, to me, appears so inconsistent with 
the views of our branch of the church as ac- 
cepted for generations past. I believe it to be 
the prerogative of the great Head of the Church 
to minister unto the people through whom He 
will; and a settled pastor gives pre-eminence to 
one person to the restriction of others upon 
whom the Lord would lay his hand and give the 
message. 

A settled pastor implies a paid ministry. This 
again hinders a growth in the ministry from 
among others of the same body. It leads toa 
man-ministry and a one-man-ministry. All this 


(the advanced views of the Society of Friends 
have ever held) has a tendency to limit the power 
and influence of the Holy Spirit. 

A pastor, who is acknowledged as such, has a 
feeling that he is not doing all he is paid for if 
he does not give vocal utterance at every meet- 


ing he attends. Again, those who are in the 
body of the congregation feel that they are occu- 
pying the time of the pastor if they say anything. 
Thus many upon whom the Master may lay his 
preparing hand, are kept from speaking, whilst 
thesupported pastor feels he has to speak whether 
he feels the call and anointing or not. 

“Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” The apostle says, When you come to- 
gether let one come with a psalm, another with 
an exhortation, another with a revelation and 
80 on, each to give place to each as the Lord 
leadeth. 

When the subject was brought up in our last 
Yearly Meeting, (New York) one of our promi- 
nent ministers, resident near New York City, 
strongly opposed it. I have found, by convers- 
ing with others since, that there are a large 
number among us who feel the same way, but 
by reason of a shrinking publicity, they had noth- 
ing to say in the meeting. These were of the 
younger members amongst us too, which fact is 
very encouraging. I trust that when the subject 
comes before us in future, we may have the 
courage to faithfully speak our convictions. The 
great want among us to-day, according to my 
feelings, is that of individual faithfulness, par- 
ticularly in the attendance of meetings in the 
middle of the week. ‘True loyalty to our King 
would lead us to rejoice as meeting-day came 
around; and except sickness or other unavoid- 
able cause prevented, we would be found at the 
house of prayer, seeking for a blessing. Our 
Heavenly Father is as able to “raise up Judges 


now as at the first, and Counsellors as at the be- 
ginning.” “His hand is not shortened that He 
cannot save, nor is his ear grown heavy that He 
cannot hear.” Surely He is as able at this day 
to raise up from among us ministers and teachers, 
as He ever was, if we are faithful to Him. 

If all keep a single eye to the Master of Assem- 
blies and the Bishop of their souls, there will not 
be wanting those among us who will be gifted 
by Him for his service; and there will be no 
need of settling a pastor over a flock in order 
that they may have the ministry of the word 
among them. 

We need to dig deep, as individuals, and get 
the true spiritual essence of Christianity. We 
want to let the Lord baptize and re-baptize our 
souls with the refining fire from above, that we 
may become vessels fitted for His use and ser- 
vice. We want to “come boldly to the throne 
of grace;” and as we are faithful stewards we 
shall find his work to go forward, and the Church 
built up, and the King Eternal glorified. 

Gi um 2: 

New York City, Fourth Mo. 6th, 1887. 


For “‘ The Friend.’ 
Memories of the Prairies. 


During the long winter months abundant em- 
ployment was found in cutting and hauling out 
a supply of fuel and fencing, &c. for the ensuing 
year ; for the pioneer well knew that all his time 
and energies would, when spring came, be re- 
quired in his fields, and in much needed im- 
provements about his new home. And then the 
winter was by far the most pleasant and _profit- 
able season for this line of work. 

Memory is well stored with vivid recollections 
of many days of hard, though not always un- 
pleasant labor, in the timber, (“the timber is a 
term almost universally applied to the wood- 
lands). It was the chiefest of winter work, and 
the early dawn of a bright winter day found the 
thrifty farmer with “chores” all done, a hearty 
breakfast disposed of, and he and his team ready 
for the labors of the day. 

With the mercury well down among the teens 
below zero, the crisp snow screeched and whined 
under their feet, as if impatient at being disturbed, 
and before the first beams of the morning sun 
glittered over the white-robed plain, and were 
glanced back from a myriad of frost jewels that 
everywhere sparkled in frozen beauty, he was 
hurrying away upon his road to the woods. He 
might have one, two, three, four or many miles 
to drive, and one after another of his neighbors 
came in from the right or the left, from farm- 
house and by road, until often, by the time the 
border of the woodland was reached, he was upon 
a highway thronged with a motley crowd, push- 
ing on to their woodman-like labor. 

There were ox teams and horse teams, long 
sleds and bob-sleds; there were men and boys, 
well dressed and poorly clad—some sitting closely 
wrapped in coats and quilts ; some running beside 
or behind their teams to stir their chilling blood 
into warmer activity, and chatting merrily to- 
gether from sleigh to sleigh. Upon entering the 
“timber” the order was reversed. One after 
another turned aside this way or that ; the throng 
dispersed ; the high road became a mere trail 
winding away to some distant timber-lot. 

On reaching our place of labor we turned 
our team about, and gave them a bit of hay, 
brought along for their benefit, and very soon the 
measured strokes of our axes echoing among the 
wooded hills chimed in musically with the sound 
of others that began to ring out on the frosty air. 
From near and far there fell—a song of labor, to 


which, ever and anon, the crash of a falling tree 
formed a fitting chorus. The memory of these 
sights and sounds comes up pleasantly before me 
now. 

We were soon warmed by the vigorous exercise, 
and when the friendly sun looked through the 
top of some old tree, supposed to be due south of 
us, (our only time-piece) we fed our team and 
seated on the sunny side of a log, we ate with 
wholesome relish, our frozen dinner, and then 
again wielded the axe with renewed vigor. Once, 
while thus employed, we heard the distant baying 
of a hound. It came nearer and nearer, and 

resently a deer, apparently slightly wounded, 
eaped through the underbrush into an open 
space only a little way from us, on a gentle slope. 
It. was instantly followed and seized by the 
hound. Both fell, and were for a moment en- 
veloped in a cloud of snow thrown into the air, 
when the deer seemed to catch the dog upon his 
hind feet, and sent him whirling, over and over, 
several yards, down the hill, and was up and off 
out of sight, over the ridge, before his discomfited 
enemy had recovered his confused senses enough 
to know which way to look for it. Deer were 
sometimes, though rarely, seen on our prairie. 
During the winter that we lived in Salem, (1853) 
a deer was started in the timber west of the town, 
and being closely pressed, it followed a timber 
road that led it into one street of the village, and 
ran its entire length. All who saw it were too 
much surprised to offer any interference and the 
dogs were so bothered and confused in town, that 
the deer escaped into the fields beyond. There 
was comparatively little work done in the timber 
during thesummer. Onemightthen pass through 
the woods for miles without seeing or hearing a 
sight or sound of human life. There the air was 
hot and sultry, while upon the prairie there was 
nearly always a breeze that made the hottest 
days more endurable. It was only when com- 
pelled by necessity that we ventured into the 
mosquito infested wilderness to labor in the 
summer time. 

In 1854 we found it necessary to cut and haul 
the material for two small houses, during the 
hottest season of the year, and it was an arduous 
task. Hordes of hungry mosquitoes seemed to be 
only awaiting their turn to attack any available 
portion of our bodies. They would almost cover 
our backs and shoulders as we worked, and 
easily drive their lean bills through any light 
clothing that the sweltering heat permitted us 
to wear ; and I well remember standing guard 
with a leafy bough in each hand to drive them 
from my father and cousin while they were 
chopping, and it was no idle task, either. Large 
green-headed flies, and what we called “dog 
flies” were as relentless in their attacks upon our 
oxen as the mosquitoes were upon us. We cut 
logs and hauled to the bank of the Wapsi River, 
half-a-mile away, and there made a raft and 
floated them down to a saw mill some distance 
below, and we made up our raft on a piece of 
deep still water that washed the bank at a low, 
level, and grassy place. Rolling in the logs, we 
secured them together with hickory withes. Each 
log as it was rolled in plunged far out of sight, 
then rose to the surface and was secured. Finally 
we came in turn toa large red oak. As usual, 
it went in with a splash and plunge from our 
sight, but not as usual to rise again and be 
floated away. It went straight to the bottom. 
We waited in vain, and pulled upon the withe 
we had fastened to it, but it never came up again, 
and we learned at this small expense, the scien- 
tific fact that our red oak timber was heavier 
than water. After that we would secure a red 
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oak between two linn logs before we loosed our 
hold on it, and the greater bouyancy of the 
latter supported their heavy companion. In a 
low, rocky bluff near the corner of our timber- 
lot, there was a wild-cat den, and judging from 
the abundance of tracks in that vicinity, it was 
quite populous. Well defined trails leading 
away from it, and every old log was a regular 
foot-path for them. But they were too wary to 
be often seen. 

A neighbor of ours, an old hunter, once set a 
steel trap on the ridge just above this bluff, and 
on returning to their work the next morning, 
they found a very large wild-cat in its relentless 
jaws. He was furious with pain and rage, and 
two young men who first approached him fled 
in terror, thinking he would in his frenzy tear 
his leg away and leap upon them, but the old 
hunter coming up soon put an end to his life 
and sufferings; and for a long time after, his 
neatly stuffed skin ornamented the best room in 
their prairie home and added to the amusement 
of many curious guests. 

The only ground-hog I have seen in Iowa made 
our acquaintance very strangely. He came out 
of the grass perhaps ten rods away from our 
newly built house upon the prairie, crossed the 
public road in a straight course to the front gate. 
ame under it and crossed the door yard, climbed 
the steps (two or three in number) and entered 
the open door where several of us stood watching 
him. He crossed the room and took shelter 
under a lounge on the opposite side where he 
was captured and given to two strangers who 
chanced to be riding by, and saw this strange 
little incident. 

The American badger was quite plentiful on 
the prairies in early times, but they soon van- 
ished before the advancing settlements. They 
were very wild, and wonderfully expert in dig- 


ging holes in the tough prairie sod or in the 


hardest of ground. I have seen one cover itself 
from sight, I think in less time than a man with 
a spade would make the same sized hole. 
T. E. B. 
iaiaiceallilanaeiienaisines 

The Great Master.—<I am my own master!” 
cried a young man proudly, when a friend tried 
to persuade him from an enterprise which he 
had on hand; “I am my own master!” 

“Did you ever consider what a responsible 
post that is?’ asked his friend. 

“ Responsible—is it ?” 

“A master must lay out the work which he 
wants done and see that it is done right. He 
should try to secure the best ends by the best 
means. He must keep on the look-out against 
obstacles and accidents, and watch that every 
thing goes straight, or else he must fail.” : 

“ Well.” 

“To be master of yourself you have your con- 
science to keep clear, your heart to cultivate, 
your temper to govern, your will to direct, and 
your judgment to instruct. You are master over 
a hard lot, and if you don’t master them they 
will master you.” : 

“That is so,” said the young man. 

“ Now, I could undertake no such thing,” said 
his friend. “I should fail if I did. Saul wanted 
to be his own master, and failed. Herod did. 
Judas did. No man is fit for it. ‘One is my 
Master, even Christ.’ I work under his direc- 
tion. He is regular, and where He is master, 
all goes right.” 


———————_+e__ —_ 


Let it be the language of every Christian heart 
—language which shall find its issues in appro- 
priate actions—that wars shall exist no longer. 


EVERMORE. 


If there is one precious promise 
That can soothe the aching breast 
Of the faint and weary pilgrim 
As his spirit sighs for rest ; 


As he, with a faith unclouded, 
Views the far-off shining shore, 

Where time’s changing scenes may come not; 
It is this one—“ evermore.” 


When our earthly hopes have vanished 
With our fondest dreams away, 

As the dew before the sunbeam, 
Or the stars at dawn of day; 


And our life seems as a bubble, 
Tossed on time’s deep-rolling wave, 

There exposed to storm and tempest, 
With no power to aid or save :— 


O ’tis sweet to catch a glimmering 
Of the bright and shining shore, 

There to found our hopes immortal 
On the rock of Evermore. 


Though our strongest ties are broken, 
While our firmest works decay ; 
And our earthly joys are fading 
As the leaves of Autumn day ; 


And our friends are round us falling,— 
Gone a little while before ; 

O how sweet by faith to view them, 
On the banks of Evermore / 


When the dread decree is uttered, 
(While the elements obey, 

As they darken back to chaos, ) 
“ Heaven and earth shall pass away ;” 


Then, as hopes and fears are blended, 
Happy he whose faith can soar 

To a home all pure and changeless 
Round the throne of Evermore. 


O. A. Pratt. 
North Pharsalia, N. Y. 


———_____#e—— -- 


DARK HOURS. 


Oh my tried soul, be patient! Roughest winds 
Fold over sweetest fruitage ; heaviest clouds 
Rain the most ample harvests on the fields ; 
The grass grows greenest where the wintry snows 
Have fallen deepest, and the fairest flowers 
Spring from old, dead decay. The darkest mine 
Yields the most flashing jewels from its cell, 
And stars are born of darkness, day of night. 
Oh, my tried soul, be patient! yet for thee 

Goes on the secret alchemy of life! 

God the one Giver, grants no boon to earth 

That He withholds from thee; and from the dark 
Of thy deep sorrow shall evolve new light, 

New strength to do and suffer, new resolves, 
Perchance new gladnesses and freshest hopes! 
Oh, there are times when I can no more weep 
That I have suffered ; for I know great strength 
Is born of suffering; and I trust that still, 
Wrapt in the dry husk of my outer life, 

Lie warmer seeds than ever yet have burst 
From its dull covering; stronger purposes 

Stir consciously within, and make me great 
With a new life—a life akin to God’s— 

Which I must nurture for the holy skies. 

Help me thou great All-Patient, for the flesh 
Will sometimes falter, and the spirit fail ; 

Add to my human Thy almighty strength, 
When next I waver; rouse my faith as now, 
That out of darkness I may see great light, 

And follow where it ever leads—to Thee! 


C. M. B. 


Selected. 


————_—_e 


GOOD ADVICE. 


When the weather is wet 
We must not fret ; 

When the weather is dry, 
We must not cry ; 

When the weather is cold, 
We must not scold ; 

When the weather is warm, 
We must not storm; 

But be thankful together, 
Whatever the weather. 


Selected. 
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For “ The Friend,” 
Incidents and Reflections—No. 127, 


A very striking illustration of the continuance 
in modern times of Divine revelation is furnished 
by the case of Miles Halhead, a minister amop 
early Friends, who was committed to prison } 
the Mayor of Berwick, for exhorting him in hig 
own shop to desist from persecution. When 
brought before the court, the chief priest of the 
town desired permission of the court to ask him 
a question. To this Miles replied, “The Lord 
knows thy heart,O man! and at this present hag 
revealed thy thoughts to his servant; and there. 
fore now I know thy heart also, thou high 
priest, and the question thou wouldst ask me; 
and if thou wilt promise me before the court, 
that if I tell thee the question thou wouldst ask 
me, thou wilt deal plainly with me, I will not 
only tell thee thy query, but I will answer it” 
The priest said he would, and then Miles pro. 
ceeded :-—“ The question is this: thou wouldst 
know whether I own that Christ that died at 
Jerusalem or not.” To this the priest, wondering, 
said, “Truly, that is the question.” Then Miles 
said, “ According to my promise I will answer it 
before the court. In the presence of the Lord 
God of Heaven, I own no other Christ than Him 
that died at Jerusalem, and made a good con- 
fession before Pontius Pilate, to be the Light 
and Way that leads fallen man out of sin and 
evil, up to God eternal, blessed for evermore.” 


In the lively Memoirs of John Roberts, an. 
other of our early Friends, who was willing to 
endure suffering for the Truth’s sake, there is 
preserved an account of some interviews which 
he had with the Bishop of Gloucester, a man 
who appears to have appreciated John’s honest 
boldness and sincerity of character. At the 
last of these conferences the Bishop asked what 
it was that opened the heart of Lydia when she 
heard the preaching of Paul. John replied that 
it was the Spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
same spiritual key that opened the hearts of all 
the holy patriarchs, prophets and apostles, in 
ages past, and “the same that must open thy 
heart, if ever thou comest to have it truly 
opened.” The Bishop evidently felt the force of 
these remarks, for he replied :—“It is the truth, 
the very truth, I never heard it so defined 
before. John, I have done you much wrong;1 
desire you to forgive me, and I'll never wrong 
you more.” To this John replied, “ I do ae 
forgive thee, as far as it is in my power, and 
truly pray the Father of mercies may forgive 
thee, and make thee his. As to the latter part, 
that thou wilt never wrong me more, I am of 
the same mind with thee; for it is in my heart 
to tell thee, I shall never see thy face any more.” 

The Bishop died soon after. 

This incident is the more striking from the 
fact that in the same conversation reference was 
made to the case of the jailor of Gloucester 
Castle, who had been very cruel to Friends, and 
illegally kept them in prison by not sending up 
their names for trial at the assizes. When at 
length this was discovered, the judge discharged 
the prisoners and very severely reprimanded 
him ; and the jailor was overheard to say that if 
John Roberts ever came into the castle again, 
he should never go out alive. The turnkey 
meeting with John begged him, if he could 
possibly avoid it not to come to the castle 8 
prisoner whilst his master was jailor—and John 
sent this message to him, “Tell him from me, ! 
shall never see his face anymore.” Soon after, 
the narrative says, it pleased God to take him 
away by death. 
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and the Old Testament was afterward translated 
direct from the original Hebrew. No other work 
has ever had such an influence on the history of 
the Bible. For more than a thousand years it was 
the parent of every version of the Scriptures in 
Western Europe. 

England had no complete Bible before Wy- 
cliff’s days, early in the eighth century. The 
psalms and the gospels had been translated into 
Anglo-Saxon. Adam Bede and King Alfred 
the Great also translated, the latter expressing 
the oft quoted wish, “That all the free born 
youth of his kingdom should employ themselves 
on nothing till they could first read well the 
English scripture.” 

We next come to Wycliff’s version toward 
the close of the fourteenth century. He trans 
lated from the Latin version without consulting 
the original Hebrew and Greek, and of course 
handed on its errors as faithfully as its perfections, 
but such as it is, it is a fine specimen of fourteenth 
century English. He translated not for scholars 
or nobles, but for the plain people, and his style 
was such as suited those for whom he wrote— 
plain, vigorous and homely. 

The book had a wide circulation, and though 
the cost a great deal restricted its possession to 
the wealthier classes, yet it was generally acces- 
sible to all by the payment of money for the 
privilege of reading it. It created fierce opposition 
from the church. “God grant us,” runs the 
prayer in the old Bible preface, “to Ken and to 
Kepe well Holie writ, and to suffer joiefulli some 
paine for it at the laste.’ What a meaning that 
prayer must have gained, when the readers of 
the book were burned with copies round their 
necks and men and women executed. 

One hundred years after the death of Wycliff, 
William Tyndale was born. To him belongs 
the honor of first printing the English Bible, 
after translating it. He received no encourage- 
ment at home, but was determined that England 
should have the word of God spread among her 
people by means of this new invention of printing, 
but it had to be accomplished in exile. So in 
1524 he left his native land never to see it again, 
and at Hamburg, in poverty and distress and 
constant danger he worked at his translation, 
which in the following year was in the printer's 
hands. The Bible was spread through England 
notwithstanding all the measures his enemies 
took to prevent it. But clerical influence was 
so strong against him, though he accomplished 
his work, he had to sacrifice his life, for in 1536 
he was strangled and burnt to ashes, fervently 
praying with his last words, “ Lord, open the 
king of England’s eyes”—a prayer nearer to its 
answer than the martyr thought. 

Three years after this a Bible is in every parish 
church; what a change has taken place. The 
Reformation was gaining ground, and little dis- 
position to oppose the desire for a people’s Bible. 
In fifty years we have a king of England himself 
directing a Bible translation in 1611, our present 
authorized version. 

In 1870 the revision of the New Testament 
was commenced, and concluded in 1880, and 
four years later the Old Testament Company 
finished their work, so we have now a complete 
revised Bible. 

It is not without purpose that God has so 
preserved his message ; it is not without purpose 
that He raised up his workers to search out the 
manuscripts from the dusty libraries of convent 
and cathedral, to collect and compare them 
together with such toil and care, and then to 
render them into clear, graceful English for us, 
the very message which he sent to earth thousands 


of years since to comfort and brighten life. Truly 
it might be said, “Other men indeed have labored, 
and we have entered into their labors.” — Christian 
Worker. 


apmannmengilaliitininnmmretne 

Practical Jokes.—Avoid practical jokes. They 
too frequently result in some dangerous accident 
or serious ill-feeling. The only kind of joke 
worth the name is one which is enjoyed on both 
sides, as the so-called practical joke rarely proves 
to be. 

Any trick intended to place another in an 
awkward position is mean and despicable, and 
we always like to hear of such attempts recoiling 
upon their authors’ heads. 

The story is told of a celebrated New England 
doctor, who, when he was just commencing his 
career, received an urgent message to come and 
set a fractured limb. He hurried to the house, 
and found there a goose, whose leg had been 
broken by a bad boy with a brick. 

The doctor was not at all disconcerted. He 
gravely examined and set the leg, and promised 
to call the next day. He made a number of 
visits to his feathered patient, and at length 
pronounced it cured. Then he handed in a bill, 
whose length, breadth and extent simply horri- 
fied the would-be jokers. 

They had to pay, and the doctor remarked, 
in taking leave, that he thought of making a 
specialty of geese, and hoped they would send 
for him again to attend the next case they had. 

This proved an effectual cure for practical 
joking.—Selected. 

seincnitnheieesibitiinivann, 

Beautiful Figure—Albert Barnes, in his ser- 
mon on “ Life at Threescore,” illustrates the 
magnitude of eternal things as he approaches the 
end of life, compared with those which ordinarily 
occupy the attention of mankind, by the follow- 
ing beautiful figure : 

The earth as it moves in its orbit from year to 
year, maintains a distance of ninety-five millions 
of miles from the sun; and the sun at its rising 
seems at all times to be of the same magnitude 
—to human view an object always small, as 
compared with our world. 

But suppose the earth should leave its orbit 
and make its way in a direct line toward the sun. 
How soon would the sun enlarge its dimensions! 
How vast and bright would it become! How 
soon would it fill the whole field of vision, and 
all earth dwindle to nothing! 

So human life now appears to me. In earlier 
years eternity appeared distant and small in im- 
portance. But at the period of life which I 
have now reached, it seems to me as if the earth 
had left the orbit of its annual movements, and 
was making a rapid and direct flight to the sun. 

The objects of eternity, toward which I am 
moving rapidly enlarge themselves. They have 
become overpoweringly bright and grand. They 
fill the whole field of vision, and the earth with 
all which is the common object of human am- 
bition and pursuit is vanishing away ! 

‘ncteapenenmeatalilitnninininadiontion 

Krumacher tells a legend about a man named 
Eliab. He was rich. He was cunning in all 
the wisdom of the East. But he knew no peace. 
His heart was black with sorrow, and he often 
wished to die. 

Then a man of God brought him an herb full 
of wonderful healing power. 

But Eliab answered: “ What is that to me? 
My body lacks not health. It is my soul that 
is diseased. It were better for me to die.” 

“ But take the herb,” said the man of God, 
“and heal with it seven sick men; then thou 
mayest die, if thou wilt.” 


So Eliab was persuaded. He sought ont 
misery. With his wealth he succored the poor, 
By the healing herb he brought health to seyen 
sick. 

Then the man of God came to him and said: 
“ Here now is an herb of death ; take it; for now 
thou mayest die.” 


But Eliab answered : “God forbid. My soul 


longeth no more for death. For now I compre. 
hend the meaning and the use of life.” 


Items. 


—Religion and Business Success.—In 1867, at the 
close of the World’s Exhibition, Napoleon conceived 
the idea of seeing what relation, if any, there wag 
between manufacturers and their workmen which 
might be of value to men seeking successfully to 
conduct such enterprises. A jury consisting of emi- 
nent men appointed by the several Governments 
represented in the Exhibition was selected, and ten 
prizes of $2,000 each and twenty-four honorable 
mentions were to be awarded to those manufacturers 
between whom and their employees existed the 


>| greatest harmony combined with business prosperity, 


It was expressly stipulated that in making up the 
judgment of these awards religion, in any technical 
sense, was in no wise to be considered. On Faber’s 
pencil establishment, the testimony was as follows: 
“This establishment was seriously affected by the 
immoral and disorderly character of the workmen, 
and it dwindled until there were only sixty men 
employed, and the profits did not exceed $6,000 a 
year in value. At this point Faber himself took 
the management and directed his efforts to raising 
the moral tone of hisworkmen. His business profits, 
he testified, increased just in the ratio of his success 
in thus elevating the moral and Christian character 
of his workmen, and he found himself employing 
500 at Stein and 275 at Geroldsgrun with pecuni 
results so satisfactory that to further benefit his 
workmen and show his gratitude to God, he erected 
a church for his workmen and their families ata 
cost of $23,000. 


— Women Physicians in India.—There is need in 
India of competent women physicians. Graduates 
are welcomed from any country. So interested have 
the native Muhammadans become in the Lady 
Dufferin Fund for the founding and support of hos- 
pitals, that a Hindoo princess has given more than 
150,000 rupees for the accommodation of women 
studying medicine in the medical college at Calcutta, 
and a Muhammadan publisher in Lucknow has 
given 15,000 rupees for a woman’s hospital in that 
city. Thus far the pupils are mainly drawn from 
the missions. In honor of Queen Victoria's fiftieth 
year of reign, an immense sum of money is to be 
raised to help the suffering women in this part of 
her empire. 


—George C. Haddock’s Posthumous Work.—The 
murder of G. C. Haddock, as it is believed by the 
liquor men of Sioux City, Iowa, has been followed 
by such a revolution or awakening of public senti- 
ment on the liquor question, as to accomplish in 4& 
few months what it might have taken him years to 
effect, if indeed he could ever have effected it. Then 
there were 50 or 60 saloons kept open in defiance 
of the prohibitory laws of the State. Now there is 
said to be but one open, and that was expected soon 
to be closed. The court has imposed fines of from 
$350 to $500 against all the saloon-keepers of the 
city, and ordered them to be imprisoned until the 
fines are paid. 


—The Bequest of John M. George.—The bequest 
of the residue of his estate by the late John M. 
George, to Hicksite Friends, it is now thought will 
amount to at least half a million of dollars. The 
object in view was the establishment of a boarding 
school in Eastern Pennsylvania for their own chil- 
dren, and such others as a committee of their Yearly 
Meeting may see proper to admit. It is expec 
that some action in reference to it will be taken by 
their approaching Yearly Meeting. 


— Why I Became a Friend.—Under this heading 
Inazo Ota, a native of Japan, explains in The Inter- 
change the circumstances and motives which drew 
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of the new buildings; which is expected to be 
ready for occupancy next winter. 

A minute was read, embodying many of the 
concerns which had claimed attention, relative 
to the maintenance of our principles and testi- 
monies, and the individual faithfulness of our 
members. It was adopted by the meeting as ex- 
pressing the feeling of the body. 

The meeting closed under a solemn covering. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UnirTep Srates.—The United States Court of Claims 
has decided the Chickasaw case, in which the Indians 
claim over $600,000, with interest, by reason of alleged 
improper disbursements of Chickasaw funds held in 
trust by the United States. The case arises from the 
transfer of the tribe in 1837 and succeeding years from 
Mississippi to the Indian Territory, and involves a de- 
cision upon the legality under treaty stipulations of 
payments made in aid of the emigration. The Court 
concludes that the Indians should have credit on their 
accounts for the sum of $240,168. 

A new vault is to be constructed in the Treasury 
building at Washington, to accommodate the accumu- 
lation of standard dollars. It will have a storage capa- 
city of 100,000,000 of those coins. 

C. C. Woolworth, of Albany, head of the concern that 
makes postal cards for the Government, says that at 
the factory in Castleton, Pa., they manufacture between 
two and three tons a day the year round. The largest 
order they ever filled for one city was 4,000,000 cards, 
or about twelve tons of paper, for New York. There 
are used there about 6,000,000 cards a month. Chicago 
comes next, with 3,000,000 cards in the same period 
There are 450,000,000 postal cards manufactured annu- 
ally. Two-cent postage did not lessen the use of postal 
cards, but checked the growth of their use for some 
little time. The check has been overcome, and the 
public are using more and more postal cards every day. 

One of the latest quibbles resorted to for evading 
the law in Washington, D. C., against opening places 
of business on the first day of the week, turns upon the 
language used being “on the Sabbath-day.” It is ar- 
gued that under the old Hebrew law, this is the 
Seventh day of the week. 

The rains which have filled the channel of Brazos 
River, in Western Texas, putting an end to the drought, 
have brought down hundreds of dead cattle, and the 
stream at Waco is covered with decomposing carcasses. 
Sickness is feared. 

Lately a large number of “ temperance drinks” were 
analyzed by the chemist of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health, and, according to Eastern papers, the 
result showed not a single one free of alcohol. On the 
contrary, one contained 44.3 of the intoxicant, several 
40 per cent., and a lage proportion more than 20 per 
cent. 

A high license bill passed by the Delaware House 
of Representatives, has been defeated in the Senate of 
that State. 

Local elections, at which license was a principal 
question, were held in many cities and towns in Illinois 
on the 19th instant. A majority of the cities declared 
for license, while the smaller towns all went for pro- 
hibition. 

A local option election was held on the 25th of this 
month in four of the five districts of Rockingham Co., 
Virginia. The Ashby District gave 800 prohibition 
majority, and the Harrisburgh District 244. The other 
two districts are claimed by the Prohibitionists by 
smaller majorities. A 

The Governor of Iowa, in response to a letter of in- 
quiry from the Secretary of the Central Prohibitory 
Committee of Texas, says that “in 80 out of the 99 
counties of Iowa, prohibition is enforced, and in the 
remaining 19 counties it is partly enforced. The effects 
of prohibition upon the general welfare and habits of 
the people,” he says, are decidedly wholesome.” 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 472, 
which was 119 less than during the previous week, 
and 99 more than during the corresponding period of 
last year. Of the foregoing 250 were males and 222 
females; 246 adults and 226 minors: 67 died of pneu- 
monia; 58 of consumption ; 34 of diseases of the heart; 
29 of convulsions ; 20 of inflammation of the brain; 17 
of old age; 17 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels; 17 of bronchitis; 16 of marasmus, and 13 of 
measles. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 43’s, 1103; 4’s, 129; 3’s, 101; 
currency 6’s, 126 a 137. 

Cotton.—Spinners bought sparingly on a basis of 103 
cts. for middling uplands. 


Flour and Meal.—The movement in flour continued 
slow and unsatisfactory, but prices were steadily held. 
Sales of 125 barrels choice winter extra, at $3.45; 125 
barrels Pennsylvania roller, straight, at $4.25 ; 250 bar- 
rels Ohio, clear, at $4; 125 barrels Indiana, straight, 
at $4.35; 375 barrels winter patent, at $4.60 a $4.75; 
and 500 barrels Minnesota, patent, at $4.75 a $4.90. 
Rye flour sold in asmall* way at $2.75 a $2.85 per 
barrel. 

White potatoes, per bushel: Early Rose, choice, 80 
a 85 cts; do. fair to good, 75 a 78 cts.; White Stars, 
choice, 68 a 70 cts.; do. fair to good, 63 a 65 cts. ; Bur- 
banks, choice, 68 a 70 cts. ; do. fair to good, 63 a 65 cts. ; 
Hebrons, choice, 68 a 70 cts.; do. fair to good, 63 a 65 
cts.; Mammoth Pearl, choice, 65 a 70 cts.; do. fair to 
good, 60 a 63 cts.; Peerless, as to — 63 a 65 cts. ; 
Florida, new, large, choice, ~ yarrel, $6 a $7; do. 
do., large, fair to good, per barrel, $4 a $5; do. do., 
culls, $2 a $3. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat closed at 923 
No. 2 mixed corn, at 463 a 47) cts. No. 2 
at 37} a 374 cts. per bushel. 

Beef cattle were fairly active at 4 a 5} cts. 

Sheep were active and jc. higher; wool sheep, 4} a 
6 cts.; wool lambs, 5} a7 cts.; sheared sheep, 3 a 5 cts.; 
sheared lambs, 43 a 6 cts. 

Hogs were fairly active at a decline of }c. Western, 
7} a 8} cts. 

ForriGNn.—It is officially stated that Lord Salisbury, 
in a despatch sent to Washington on Third Mo. 24th, 
said that the British Government, understanding the 
action of the United States in denouncing the fishery 
articles of the Treaty of Washington to be, in a great 
degree, the result of disappointment at being called 
upon to pay £1,100,000, under the Halifax fisheries 
award, offers to revert to the old condition of affairs, 
without pecuniary indemnity, which offer, it trusts, will 
commend itself to the American Government as being 
based upon that spirit of good-will and generosity 
which should animate two great and kindred nations, 
whose common origin, language and institutions con- 
stitute as many bonds of amity and concord. 

The London Times has printed a letter alleged to 
have been written by C. E. Parnell, in which the latter 
is implicated in crimes committed in Ireland. Parnell 
pronounces the letter a forgery, and denies that he 
sympathizes with the perpetrators of murders and other 
outrages in Great Britain. 

A high degree of excitement has arisen in France, 
in consequence of the arrest by German police, of a 
French commissary, named Schnaebeles, near the 
boundry line between Alsace and Germany. In France 
it is alleged that Schnaebeles was enticed into Ger- 
man territory to secure the arrest. This is denied by 
the German papers. The subject is under investiga- 
tion. 

Parwana Khan, the Afghan commander, who was 
sent by the Ameer, with a force of 5000 men, to avenge 
the recent massacre of Gholam Haider Khan, the 
Governor of Maruf, by the Ghilzais, whose rebellion 
he had set out tosuppress, was met and routed south of 
Ghuzni by the rebels. 

The Khan of Dhir has rebelled against the Ameer. 
He has attacked and defeated the Khan of Bodshora, 
and captured one of the latter’s villages and a quantity 
of breech-loading rifles. 

The Vatican, in answer to inquiries as to whether 
the Pope was in favor of having a reconciliation effect- 
ed with Italy on the basis of renunciation of the Papal 
claims to temporal power of the Pope, states that the 
Pope desires peace with Italy, but has never thought 
of abandoning the rights of the Church or the Papacy. 

The police of Kieff and Odessa have discovered plots 
to kill the Czar by blowing up the imperial train in 
the event of the Czar’s visiting Southern Russia. 

A disastrous fire has occurred at Arnautkeni, Asia 
Minor. Five hundred houses were burned and many 
persons lost their lives. 

Slight shocks of earthquake continue to be reported 
at various points in the interior of Mexico. 

Cholera has appeared at two places on the Mexican 
coast, having been received from a South American 
port or ports. 

A special cable despatch from St. John’s reports the 
defeat in the Newfoundland Assembly of the Prohibi- 
tory Liquor bill by the casting vote of the Speaker. 

A telegram from Ottawa says the Dominion Alliance 
has decided that a total prohibition bill shall be intro- 
duced in the Dominion Parliament. 

A special meeting of Protestant ministers was held 
on the 19th instant, in Montreal, to protest against a 
bill pending in the Quebec Legislature, which pro- 
poses “to place crucifixes in all courts of law, for the 
purpose of strengthening the oaths of witnesses.” After 


a 928 cts. 
white oats, 


to be presented to the Lieutenant Governor, the Legi 
lative Assembly and the Legislative Council, “ protest. 
ing against the bill, because it was a serious ou 

on the religious convictions of Protestants; pro} 

to exalt the distinctive emblem of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the courts of justice; would destroy good 
feeling between Protestants and Roman Catholics, and 
would make trouble in the courts of justice, as the Pro. 
testants strongly olsject to it.’ It was also determined 
to bring the matter before the Presbyterian Synod, 


a lengthy discussion, a petition in triplicate was drafted, 
Legis. 


CORRECTIONS.—The marriage of Joseph Hender. 
son and Anna P. Clayton, the notice of which wag 
published in No. 36 of “ The Friend,” occurred on the 
17th of Second Month, and not, as there stated, on the 
17th of Third Month. 

In the obituary notice of Thomas Bowman, published 
in “The Friend” of Fourth Month 16th, the is 
given as in his 77th year. Our friend Thomas Hobson 
writes that he was in his 74th year. 


NOTICE. 


Friends having clothing, bedding, carpets, or any- 
thing that would be useful to Friends, Indians or Refu- 
gees; also suitable reading for such people, please for- 
ward to Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch St., Philada,, 
so that they can be packed and shipped before the first 
of Sixth Month; and much oblige H. H. Bonwill, be- 
fore she leaves for Indian Territory. 


MARRIED, Third Month 28th, 1887, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Paullina, O’Brien Co., lowa, Marton Smita, 
of Coal Creek, Iowa, to AtIcE M. RockwELt, of the 
former place. 

, at a public meeting appointed to be held at 
the residence of the bride, No. 510 North Eleventh 
Street, Philadelphia, by authority of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, on the 13th instant, 
WaAtrTerR L. Moore, of Moorestown, New Jersey, and 
GuLIELMA Harvey, daughter of the late Thomas M. 
Harvey. 

[The frail health of the bride rendered it necessary 
that the marriage contract should be entered into at 
her residence. | 


Drep, at her residence, near Springville, Linn Co, 
Iowa, on the evening of Second Month 22nd, 1887, 
ReseccA ASKEW, widow of the late Parker Askew, a 
beloved member and elder of Springville Monthly and 
Particular Meetings, in the 83rd year of her age. 
Though her last sickness was only of a few days dura- 
tion, yet she several times expressed herself, that she 
desired to depart and be at rest; and her final close 
was remarkably peaceful and calm, leaving on the 
minds of her sorrowing relatives and friends the com- 
forting assurance that He who, we believe, had been 
with her through a long and useful life, did not then 
forsake her, but was pleased to gather her unto Him- 
self as a “Shock of corn fully ripe into the Heavenly 
Garner.” 

, on the 3rd of Third Month, 1887, at her resi- 
dence in Chester Co., Pa., Mary G., wife of Nathan 
Pennell, in the 58rd year of her age, a member of 
Concord Monthly Meeting. Conscious that her end 
was near, through redeeming love and mercy, she was 
enabled to say, “Thy will be done,” and “I am going 
to the mansion prepared for me.” 

——, at her wniideaen in Media, Delaware Co., Pa. 
on the 6th of Fourth Month, 1887, Hannan M. 
SToKeEs, widow of the late John Stokes, and daughter 
of the late Jesse J. Maris. She was a member and 
elder of Media Particular and Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing, Penna. 

, on the evening of the third instant, JAMES 
ALLINSON, son of Samuel Allinson, deceased, aged 45 
years, a member of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Crosswicks, N. J. Living, as this dear Friend 
manifestly did, so near to his heavenly Master, we 
cannot but feel an assurance that the summons, though 
unexpected, did not find him unprepared. “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

, at his residence in Westmoreland Co., Pa., on 
the 7th of Fourth Month, 1887, Bensamin GILBERT, 
in the 87th year of his age. His wife, Lydia Gilbert, 
died on the 26th of Eighth Mo. 1882, in the 75th year 
of her age, after they had spent over 53 years of life’s 
journey together. 
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